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The  original  statute,  requiring  all  able-bodred  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  with  the 
exception  of  those  holding  important  positions  under  the  General  Gov_ 
ernment  and  the  higher  officials  of  the  State,  to  perform  military  duty 
once  a year,  was  enacted  as  early  as  1792,  and  was  kept  in  full  force,  at 
least  throughout  the  Northern  States,  for  a period  of  over  fifty  years  ; but 
owing  to  the  universal  dislike  of  the  people  to  do  military  duty  in  time 
of  peace,  the  organization  of  so  many  volunteer  companies  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  establishment  of  the  National  Guard  later  on,  this  yearly 
muster  has  long  ago  been  done  away  with. 

The  law  originally  provided  arms  and  accoutrements  for  all  who 
were  enrolled,  but  the  State,  as  well  as  the  General  Government,  failed  to 
carry  out  this  provision,  otherwise,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  these  musters 
would  have  continued  for  a much  longer  period,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  citizen,  in  being  deprived  of  the  chief  “pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,”  had  really  very  little  left  to  keep  alive  or  stimulate  his  military 
ambition. 

This  military  enactment  called  for  infantry  service  only,  but  I find  a 
good  many  people  still  under  the  impression  that  it  included  cavalry 
also.  The  law  distinctly  says  that  all  male  citizens,  between  the  age 
eighteen  and  forty -five,  shall  train  once  a year  at  least,  and  all  those  who 
failed  to  comply  with  the  same  were  subject  to  a fine  of  fifty  cents.  As 
a natural  consequence  large  numbers  availed  themselves  of  this  nominal 
penalty  and  never  paraded. 

The  cavalry  companies,  or  “Light  Horse,”  as  they  were  termed,  then 
in  existence,  were  independent  organizations,  having  voluntarily  entered 
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the  service,  and,  while  they  may  have  been  chiefly  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  their  yearly  muster  was  not  compulsory  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  which  governed  the  infantry,  hence  their  irregular  attend- 
ance at  these  musters. 

Professor  Andrews,  in  his  recent  History  of  the  United  States,  refer- 
ing  to  the  matter,  says  : “At  the  North  the  muster  or  general  training  day 
was  for  secular  entertainment  the  day  of  days,  when  the  local  regiment 
came  out  to  perfect  and  reveal  its  skill  in  the  manual  and  in  the  evolution 
of  the  line.  Side  shows  and  a general  good  time  constituted  for  the 
crowd  its  chief  interest.’’ 

Granting  that  those  yearly  gatherings  had  been  made  the  occasion 
for  a “general  good  time,’’  and  that  they  accomplished  very  little  in  the 
way  of  preparing  the  citizens  for  war,  we  contend,  nevertheless,  that  the 
yearly  muster  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  good  to  the  country  at  large; 
for  the  better  class  of  citizens  undoubtedly  recognized  the  necessity  of 
setting  this  example  of  loyalty,  which,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  have 
appeared,  would  surely  bring  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season.  To  corrobo- 
rate this  assertion  I need  cite  but  a single  instance  which  occurred  in  our 
midst,  but  which,  I have  no  doubt,  reflected  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
people  at  the  time  I allude  to.  I refer  to  the  roster  of  Company  “F,’’ 
of  the  immortal  Ninty-third  regiment  of  Pennsylvania,  recruited  by 
Capt.  John  lyong  and  Lieut.  David  Dissinger  at  Schaeff erstown , in 
i86i.  This  roster  contains  such  names  as  Cregar,  Dissinger,  Krumbine, 
Hoffman,  Miller,  Garrett,  Hibshman,  Borkey,  Staley,  Mays  and  many 
others  whom  I cannot  now  recall,  all  of  which  were  actively  represented 
at  these  yearly  musters.  The  fathers  of  the  sons  just  mentioned  were  all 
very  respectable  and  law-abiding  citizens,  while  the  fighting  element — I 
mean  the  chronic  disturbers  of  the  peace — took  apparently  no  real  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  certainly  contributed  very  few  volunteers  during 
the  Civil  war. 

Apropos  of  the  above  statement,  the  writer  remembers  that  in  the 
brigade  to  which  he  was  attached  during  the  war,  there  was  an  entire  reg- 
iment recruited  from  the  slums  of  New  York  city,  whose  fighting  record 
at  home  excelled  that  of  all  others,  but  who  either  ran  or  were  utterly 
demoralized  every  time  they  met  the  enemy  in  open  battle . 

Before  I proceed  with  my  story  proper,  I trust  you  will  pardon  this 
digression  and  permit  me  to  make  a few  remarks  in  defence  of  our  ances- 
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tors  and  their  peculiar  dialect,  which  the  German  and  English-speaking 
public  has  labored  so  assidiously  to  disparage.  For  thirty  years  and 
more  I have  been  brought  in  daily  contact  with  the  latter,  and,  setting 
aside  all  prejudice  in  the  matter,  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  slurring  epithet  is  not  used  merely  to  distinguish  it  from  other  dia- 
lects, but  rather  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  an 
unfortunate  people,  less  gifted  and  more  bigoted  than  the  average  Amer- 
can  citizens. 

Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  disprove  this  cruel  assump- 
tion, as  their  history  speaks  for  itself  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  con- 
demn all  such  unjust  imputations  ; and  I shall  therefore  content  myself 
with  a brief  allusion  to  the  comparative  worth  of  our  people  and  their 
much  abused  dialect. 

Of  the  two  nationalities  referred  to  the  Germans  ought  to  be  the  last 
to  find  fault  wdth  it  or  to  pretend  to  be  shocked  by  its  apparent  crudeness, 
knowing  as  they  do,  that  right  in  their  own  native  country,  and  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  some  of  their  oldest  institutions  of  learning,  there 
still  exist  dialects  more  incongruous  and  devoid  of  euphony  than  the 
Dutch,  and  in  many  instances  almost  as  unintelligible  as  is  that  of  the 
Hottentot. 

The  language  which  our  forefathers  brought  from  their  native  coun- 
try must  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  still  prevails  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Germany,  and,  while  not  as  hojUch  as  that  which  is  spoken 
in  Berlin  today,  is  beyond  question  essential!}’  and  purely  German.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  mixture  of  so  many  nationalties  in  a new  country 
would  breed  new  dialects  sooner  or  later,  but  any  such  deterioration  or 
corruption  of  the  mother  tongue  would  not  necessarily  imply  intellectual 
inferiority.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  evidence  of 
increased  mental  vigor,  and  to  prove  that  this  assumption  is  correct,  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  wide  awake  American  has  long  ago 
outstripped  the  phlegmatic  German  in  almost  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race.  Besides,  the  written  language  and 
literature  of  our  people,  whether  German  or  English,  has  always  remained 
pure  ; and  as  to  the  dialect  itself,  through  the  genius  of  a Harbaugh,  it 
has  given  us  a species  of  poetry  as  genuine  and  sublimely  beautiful  as  any 
to  be  found  in  either  the  German  or  English  language. 

But  in  disposing  of  the  supercilious  arrogance  of  the  Yankee  in  this 
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matter  we  have  to  make  some  allowance,  as  he  has  never  been  sufficiently 
identified  with  the  German  language  or  any  of  its  dialects  to  enable  him, 
as  a rule,  to  form  a correct  or  liberal  estimate  of  the  Dutch.  Besides,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  Puritanical  training  is  responsible 
for  the  most  of  his  prejudices  against  everybody  and  everything  outside 
of  his  own  section.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  we  have  always  been  too 
far  removed  from  the  “Hub,”  geographically  or  socially,  to  be  materially 
benefitted  by  its  intellectual  atmosphere, — a misfortune  which  we  can 
never  cease  to  regret.  While,  however,  we  do  not  aspire  to  an  equality 
with  a community  that  boasts  of  such  a genius  as  that  which  invented 
the  wooden  nutmeg,  we  feel  proud  in  the  consolation  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  ignorance  and  superstition,  no  such  foul  stain  rests  upon  our  na- 
tive State,  as  that  which  darkens  the  pages  of  New  England  history — the 
burning  of  an  old  woman  for  witchcraft.  Neither  has  our  lamentable 
condition  ever  made  it  necessary  for  some  great  moral  teacher  to  rebuke 
our  ancestors  before  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  a “Scarlet  Letter,”  to  con- 
stantly stare  us  in  the  face,  and  forever  remind  us  of  our  great  shortcom- 
ings in  Christian  charity.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
one  of  the  noblest  exhibitions  of  Christian  charity  the  world  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  touching  and  successful  appeal  of  Peter  Miller  to  General 
Washington  to  spare  the  life  of  his  bitterest  religious  enemy  after  the 
latter  had  been  sentenced  to  death  as  a spy. 

Briefly  rehearsing  the  history  of  our  forefathers,  we  all  know  that 
they  were  strictly  an  agricultural  people,  with  comparatively  little  oppor- 
tunity for  scholastic  training,  but  as  their  struggles  for  a livelihood  grew 
less,  they  quickly  recognized  the  necessity  of  a higher  mental  culture, 
and  today  their  descendants  are  rapidly  gaining  in  the  race  of  universal 
education.  That  they  have  always  excelled  in  the  practice  of  the  hum- 
bler virtues  of  life  and  the  establishment  of  solid  home  comforts  and 
domestic  enjoyments,  which,  after  all,  constitute  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
the  nation,  is  patent  to  every  student  of  history  ; and  is  already  strongly 
evidenced  in  their  early  history  by  the  fact  that,  when  Gen.  Washington, 
after  his  wholesale  capture  of  the  Hessian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
found  it  necessary  to  quarter  several  hundred  of  his  prisoners  upon  the 
citizens  of  Lebanon  county,  he  burdened  the  latter  with  an  element 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  that  community — an  element 
which  gave  those  good  people  no  end  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  But  the  per- 
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sistent  kindness  and  forbearance  of  their  captors  appealed  so  effectually  to 
the  better  nature  of  those  prisoners  that,  we  are  told,  after  their  release 
a good  many  of  them  remained  and  settled  permanently  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  Surrounded  thus  by  new  and  better  environments,  they 
soon  became  excellent  citizens,  so  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  gener- 
ations the  sons  had  learned  to  become  as  loyal  and  brave  as  their  ancestors 
may  have  been  disloyal  and  cowardly. 

We  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely  citing  historical  facts  to 
show  that  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  have  proved  themselves  the  equals, 
and  frequently,  the  superior  of  their  better  educated  German  and  Bng- 
lish  neighbors,  but  must  refrain.  This  much,  however,  we  would  like 
to  add,  that  the  unobtrusive  but  telling  co-operation  of  our  people  in 
the  magnificent  work  of  establishing  the  grandest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  constitutes  a record  that  any  people  may  be  proud  of — a record 
that  will  stand  the  crucial  test  of  history  for  all  time  to  come.  Their 
history  has  furthermore,  and  forever,  established  the  fact  that  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  or,  if  you  please,  ‘‘The  Man  with  the  Hoe,”  is  not  a ‘%lot  on 
mankind’s  record,”  as  has  been  intimated,  but  really  a more  important 
factor  than  he  who  occupies  a higher  plane,  in  the  successful  solution  of 
the  problem  of  a “ government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.” 

But  let  us  come  to  our  theme.  As  long  as  I can  remember  Schaef- 
ferstown  and  Myerstown  were  the  rendezvous  for  the  militia  of  South 
Debanon,  Heidelberg,  Jackson  and  Millcreek  townships,  and  the  muster 
took  place  either  in  May  or  immediately  after  harvest. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  village  was  all  astir,  as  you  may  well  sup- 
pose, and  it  was  a grand  sight  indeed  to  us  boys  to  see  the  soldiers  and 
pepple  generally  flocking  into  town  from  all  directions.  It  was  in  fact 
the  occasion  of  a general  holiday  throughout  the  whole  military  district, 
and  I venture  to  say  that  the  old  English  fairs  in  their  palmiest  days  saw 
no  livelier  or  happy  scene  than  did  Schaefferstown  on  ‘‘Battalion  Day.” 

By  noon  the  inspecting  officer  made  his  appearance,  arrayed  in  a very 
guady  uniform  and  mounted  on  a prancing  steed,  accompanied  by  his 
aids,  he  would  take  his  position  in  Centre  Square  and  order  the  “Roll” 
sounded,  when  immediately  the  men  would  scramble  to  get  into  line. 
The  ludicrous  scenes  which  generally  followed  this  attempt  beggars 
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discription,  but  left  an  impression  on  our  young  minds  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

As  most  of  the  soldiers  had  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  am- 
ple time  had  been  allowed  them  to  imbibe  enough  spirits  to  bolster  up 
their  military  ardor  for  the  grand  manoeuvre,  and  I can  assure  you  few 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Men  who  drank  very  little, 
if  anything,  on  ordinary  occasions,  would  be  found  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cated before  the  close  of  that  day.  Indeed,  by  the  time  the  order  was 
given  to  “fall  in,”  many  a poor  fellow  had  already  been  placed  hors  de 
combat  under  the  treacherous  influence  of  “John  Barleycorn,”  and  I 
can  distinctly  picture  to  my  mind  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  the  un- 
steady trooper  is  his  desperate  attempts  to  take  a proper  position  in  the 
line.  No  doubt  Falstaff’s  recruits  would  have  appeared  quite  respectable 
alongside  of  some  of  our  military  heroes.  Fortunately  for  us  boys  we  were 
of  course  too  young  to  make  such  an  invidious  comparison,  and  naturally 
looked  upon  the  whole  proceeding  as  a necessary  part  of  the  program, 
watching  it  all  the  while  with  the  most  intense  delight  and  interest. 

For  many  years  the  writer’s  uncle,  Gen.  Wm.  Reilly,  of  Harrisburg, 
who  commanded  the  eastern  military  district  of  Pennsylvania,  regularly 
attended  the  muster,  accompanied  by  his  Aid,  Major  Fred.  Embick,  of 
Eebanon.  Major  Embick  was  a model  soldier, and  several  of  his  descend- 
ants occupied  important  positions  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the 
Civil  War. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  Col.  Fred.  Hoffman,  of  Schaef- 
ferstown,  commanded  the  troops  at  the  time  I refer  to.  He  was  physically 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  a soldier,  while  his  powerful  voice  was 
sure  to  command  the  attention  of  all  who  came  within  its  reach.  I fancy 
I can  still  hear  this  doughty  old  warrior,  as  he  rode  up  and  down  the 
line,  giving  the  command.  He  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
his  residence  was  separated  from  my  father’s  house  by  a meadow,  across 
which  the  reverberations  of  his  stentorian  voice  would  frequently  rouse 
me  from  my  youthful  slumbers,  which  fact,  I have  no  doubt,  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  my  exalted  opinian  of  him  on  “Battalion  Day.”  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  and  that  if  it  was  at 
all  possible  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  he  was  the  man  to  do  it ; and  from 
my  recollection  of  him  the  reputation  was  no  doubt  a deserving  one. 

Next  to  Col.  Hoffman  came  Capt.  Peter  Wolfersperger,  senior 
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Captain  of  the  Brigade,  who  commanded  the  troops  from  South  Lebanon 
Township.  He  stood  at  least  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  was  well  built 
in  proportion.  His  massive  form  was  always  clad  in  a fine  uniform  on 
state  occasions,  with  an  immense  plume  perched  on  top  of  the  gayest  of 
chapeaus,  which,  as  you  may  suppose,  gave  him  quite  a distinguished  ap- 
pearance ; and  the  most  casual  observer  could  readily  notice  that  he  fully 
appreciated  the  importance  of  his  position  on  “Battalion  Day.”  On 
account  of  his  fancy  head-gear  he  frequently  went  by  the  name  of  Peter 
“Straus” — (the  German  for  plume)  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
But  we  are  pleased  to  add,  that  with  all  his  vanity,  he  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  brigade. 

Soldiers  are  but  mortal,  and  we  can  readily  overlook  all  such  silly 
displays  of  vanity  in  the  trappings  of  war,  when  we  remember  that  some 
of  the  biggest  dandies  on  dress  parade  have  proved  themselves  the  bravest 
if  not  the  ablest  soldiers  in  action. 

At  the  period  of  which  I am  writing,  the  militia  from  Heidelberg 
were  commanded  by  Capt.  Geo.  Carl,  who  commenced  his  military  career 
as  First  Lieut,  under  Capt.  Wolfersperger.  He  was  entirely  the  opposite 
of  Captain  Wolfersperger  in  many  respects,  being  somewhat  slovenly  in 
his  appearance  even  when  on  duty.  But  the  moment  he  buckled  on  his 
sword  and  donned  his  military  hat,  his  whole  being  seemed  transformed, 
and  there  he  stood  a full-fledged  warrior,  apparently  eager  and  ready  for 
the  fray.  While  no  one  who  knew  him  as  a soldier  would  ever  question 
his  interest  in  military  matters  or  doubt  his  ability  to  discharge  his 
official  duties  in  time  of  peace,  he  did  not  strike  the  careful  observer  as  a 
man  who  was  likely  to  be  entrusted  with  any  very  important  or  danger- 
ous mission  in  time  of  war,  although  he  was  no  doubt  very  proud  of  his 
epaulets  ; and  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  if  he  had  ever  been  called 
upon  to  defend  the  flag  under  which  he  loved  to  march,  his  prowess  in 
battle  would  have  secured  for  him  if  not  “a  sufficient  quantity  of  glory  to 
immortalize  a dozen  of  the  greatest  heroes  in  Christendom,”  at  least  a re- 
spectable position  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  could  frequently  be  seen  drilling  some  imag- 
inary squad  during  his  leisure  hours,  and  they  tell  a story  about  him, 
for  the  truth  of  which , however,  I am  unable  to  vouch,  that  upon  one 
occasion  while  he  was  thus  engaged  in  his  attic,  he  gave  the  command, 
“Drei  almechtichy  shritt  hinnershich,”  (three  almighty  paces  to  the 
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real),  and  in  his  enthusiastic  efforts  to  execute  it,  accidentally  stepped 
into  an  open  stairway,  and  down  he  went.  His  wife,  who  met  him  at  the 
bottom,  exclaimed,  '‘My  Gott,  George, was  maschtdu?”  (My  God!  Geo., 
what  are  you  doing?”)  when  he  retorted,  “Gawek,  Mommy,  du  wascht 
en  drek  we  es  im  greek  haar  gade,”  (go  away.  Mammy, you  know  nothing 
of  the  fortunes  of  war. ) At  another  time  after  he  had  given  the  order  to 
“right  dress,”  he  looked  down  the  line  and  noticed  the  aldermanic  pro- 
portions of  one  of  the  men  in  advance  of  the  rest,  he  scratched  his  head 
for  a moment,  but  failing  to  find  any  command  in  his  military  vocabulary 
suitable  to  correct  the  error,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ‘‘The  man 
with  the  big  base  drum  will  step  one  pace  to  the  rear,”  which,  although 
not  found  in  Upton’s  Manual, no  doubt, answered  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  company  from  Heidelberg  was  commanded  .successively  by 
Captains  Peter  Wolfersperger,  George  Carl,  Charles  Obetz,  Henry  Mur- 
dock and  Michael  Phillipi.  Levi  Oberly  was  for  a long  time  first  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  company.  For  many  years  he  kept  the  Franklin  House  at 
Schaefferstown,  and  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Alexander  Schaeffer,  the 
founder  of  the  town.  Oberly  was  a man  of  fine  physique,  but  towards 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  the  easy  ways  of  “mine  host”  had  wrought 
such  a corpulent  change  as  to  unfit  him  eventually  for  the  active  duties 
of  a soldier. 

Capt.  Jerome  Moyer,  of  Myerstown,  commanded  the  troops  from 
Jackson  Township.  I remember  seeing  him  at  the  muster,  but  know 
very  little  about  him,  although  I am  told  by  William  Bobb,  of  Schaef- 
ferstown, who  knew  him  intimately,  that  he  was  a very  handsome  man, 
and  that  he  frequently  served  on  the  general  staff.  He  was  very  popular, 
not  only  among  his  own  men,  but  with  the  Brigade  generally.  I am 
furthermore  informed  that  he  was  a man  of  undaunted  bravery  as  well  as 
a thorough  tactician. 

I regret  very  much  that  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  name  of  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  militia  from  Millcreek  Township,  although  I 
made  repeated  efforts  to  do  so.  The  people  in  that  section  of  whom  I 
inquired  are  either  ignorant  in  the  matter  or  have  lost  all  interest  in  that 
particular  portion  of  the  history  of  their  ancestors. 

When  I look  back  to  those  days,  and  think  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  officers  in  command  of  those  undisciplined  soldiers,  I am  in- 
clined to  feel  very  charitable  toward  them,  even  if  their  commands  were 
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not  always  couched’  in  the  politest  language  or  in  strict  accordance  with 
military  tactics  ; although  I doubt  very  much  if  their  impatience  ever  led 
them  to  indulge  in  as  much  Billingsgate  as  did  ‘‘Our  Arms  in  Flanders.” 

As  a rule  the  drill  master  of  that  day  had  a very  stupid  element  to 
deal  with,  and  frequently  had  a resort  to  very  primitive  and  ludicrous 
methods  to  get  the  men  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  command. 
For  instance,  on  one  occasion,  being  unable  to  get  the  men  to  remember 
which  was  the  left  and  which  the  right  foot,  the  officer  tied  a wisp  of 
straw  on  one  leg  and  a wisp  of  hay  on  the  other,  and  then  called  out  “hay 
foot,  ” or  “straw  foot”  as  he  proceeded  with  the  drill.  Of  course  such 
a degree  of  stupidity  was  seldom  met  with,  and  I can  assure  you  was 
never  exhibited  by  the  troops  I am  speaking  of.  On  the  contrary,  they 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  as  apt  as  the  average  militiamen  of  that 
day. 

Picturing  to  my  mind  the  appearance  of  those  raw  recruits  as  they 
stood  in  line,  I see  one  with  an  old  flint-lock  at  “shoulder  arms,”  steady 
as  a rock,  and  proudly  shaking  his  head  at  us  boys  as  much  as  to  say,  “I 
am  the  boy  to  doit.”  While  his  neighbor,  less  fortunate,  is  attempting 
the  same  evolution  with  an  old  horse-pistol, having  a stick  thrust  into  the 
muzzle.  Further  along  the  line  I see  still  another  who  has  nothing  but  a 
huge  stick  with  which  he  is  making  desperate  efforts  to  execute  the 
command. 

But  let  me  assure  you,  this  lack  of  Springfields  or  Remingtons  did  not 
in  the  least  detract  from  the  awe  which  the  presence  of  those  soldiers  in- 
spired among  us  boys.  We  looked  on  them  all  as  real  heroes,  and 
anxiously  longed  for  the  time  when  we  too  would  be  able  thus  to  immor- 
talize ourselves. 

Some  time  ago  I came  across  a volume  of  rhymes  entitled,  ‘ ‘Olden 
Times,”  in  which  the  writer  gives  several  illustrations  of  “Battalion”  or 
Training  Day.  In  those  illustrations  he  puts  pitchforks,  rakes  and 
brooms  in  the  hands  of  the  militia,  a thing  I never  observed,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  one  of  my  most  reliable  informants,  John 
Strickler,  of  Schaefferstown,  an  octogenarian,  who  was  present  at 
these  musters  as  early  as  1824,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  took  an 
active  part  in  the  same,  no  such  substitute  was  seen  by  him.  I am  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that  this  writer  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
license  as  a “poet”  and  made  the  affair  appear  more  ridiculous  than  the 
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facts  really  warranted.  At  all  events,  we  can  hardly  think  it  possible 
that  the  men  should  have  encumbered  themselves  with  such  awkward  im- 
plements when  more  convenient  ones  were  just  as  easily  to  be  obtained. 
Nor  do  I believe  the  officers  would  have  sanctioned  such  tomfoolery,  even 
if  it  had  been  attempted.  As  a rule  they  felt  proud  of  their  positions 
and  tried  to  make  the  men  appear  as  presentable  as  the  limited  means  of 
their  command  allowed  them.  Neither  did  we  have  any  real  elephants 
and  donkeys  to  enliven  the  scene  or  create  the  disturbance  depicted  in 
the  illustrations  referred  to,  and  the  only  “elephant”  present  was  that 
encountered  by  the  officers  in  their  attempts  to  convert  the  raw  militia 
into  disciplined  soldiers. 

In  justice  to  those  honest  yeomen  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  they 
did  the  best  they  could,  and  no  matter  how  ludicrous  those  musters  may 
appear  to  the  enlightened  observer  of  the  present  day,  he  should  at  least 
be  willing  to  give  those  militiamen  credit  for  honest  effort,  and  not  hold 
them  up  as  objects  of  public  ridicule.  Besides,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian to  be  guided  solely  by  the  facts  as  he  finds  them,  with  as  little  em- 
bellishment or  distortion  of  the  truth  as  possible. 

“Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a disdainful  smile. 

The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  ’ ’ 

As  already  stated,  owing  to  the  frequent  imbibations  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  it  would  take  some  time  to  form  the 
parade,  when,  away  they,  or  rather  WK,  would  march  to  the  field  where 
the  manoeuvre  took  place.  I say  WE,  because  at  no  public  demonstration 
is  the  small  boy  more  in  evidence  that  at  a military  parade.  His  childish 
hilarity  and  incessant  ebullition  of  feeling  or  patriotic  outbursts,  if  you 
please,  may  be  a little  boisterous  at  times,  but  without  him  all  such  af- 
fairs would  be  tame  and  insipid  indeed. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  military  bands  in  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  music  was  supplied  by  the  drum  corps,  composed  of  a fife, 
kettle-drum  and  bass-drum,  but  I can  assure  you  that  the  music  furnished 
by  that  modest  trio  was  sufficient  to  rouse  our  young  military  ardor 
to  the  highest  pitch.  You  may  talk  as  you  please  about  the  Spirit  of 
’76,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  youngsters  of  that  period  were  wrought  up 
to  a higher  degree  of  patriotism  than  were  we  b}’  the  music  of  that  drum 
corps, and  I venture  furthermore  to  assert  that  had  the  occasion  demanded 
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it,  under  the  inspiration  of  those  simple  martial  airs,  we  could  probably 
have  given  as  good  an  account  of  ourselves  as  did  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  admiration  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  nevertheless  we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  just  as 
much  alive  to-day  as  ever,  and  that  the  courage  required  to  face  the  ter- 
rible engines  of  modern  warfare  is  just  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that 
which  was  necessary  to  overthrow  British  rule  in  those  days.  That  such 
is  the  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  our  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
Manila  and  Santiago,  whose  unparalled  deeds  of  bravery  astonished  the 
entire  civilized  world. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  the  individuals  who  composed  the  drum  corps 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  We  have  a more  intimate  knowledge  of 
them  than  of  any  of  the  rest,  and  therefore  shall  endeavor  to  describe 
them  more  in  detail.  The  man  with  the  big  bass  drum  was  rather  be- 
low the  average  size,  but  he  could  strike  a blow  that  would  quickly  rouse 
the  followers  of  “John  Barleycorn”  to  a sense  of  their  duty.  They  tell 
a story  about  him,  that  upon  one  occasion,  as  he  was  marching  down  a 
steep  hill,  furiously  beating  time,  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  an  obstruc- 
tion placed  there  by  some  mischievous  boys,  and  having  the  drum  se- 
curely fastened  to  his  belt,  he  continued  to  roll  over  with  the  drum  and 
never  stopped  until  he  reached  the  bottom.  “But,”  says  my  informant, 
“he  quickly  recovered  himself  and  immediately  commenced  knocking 
thunder  out  of  the  drum.” 

The  color  bearer,  Ben.  Koch,  was  a one-armed  man,  having  lost  his 
left  arm  through  the  premature  discharge  of  a cannon  during  a Fourth 
of  July  celebration.  He  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  position,  and 
would  allow  no  one  to  meddle  with  the  flag  while  he  had  charge  of  it. 
Concerning  his  jealous  guard  of  Old  Glory,  I distinctly  remember  how 
some  of  the  larger  and  bolder  boys  would  now  and  then  venture  to  touch 
its  silken  folds,  but  all  such  attempts  would  simply  be  met  with  one  of 
his  ferocious  scowls  which  would  quickly  drive  the  bold  intruder  to  the 
rear.  He  had  never  learned  to  read,  and  was  just  able  to  write  his  name, 
but  possessed  a most  prolific  imagination,  and,  no  doubt  inspired  by  the 
emblem  he  had  the  honor  to  carry  on  so  many  public  occasions,  took 
great  delight  in  telling  the  crowd  of  boys  of  his  valorous  deeds  in  foreign 
lands,  although  it  is  a positive  fact  that  he  never  ventured  thirty  miles 
beyond  the  precincts  of  my  father’s  workshop  where  he  had  been  em- 
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ployed  from  his  youth.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  arm,  he  was  the 
best  cabinet  maker  in  the  community,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  He 
was  strictly  temperate  in  all  his  habits,  but  had  a peculiar  and  extrava- 
gant fondness  for  fine  clothing,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public  unless  at- 
tired in  patent  leathers  and  broadcloth  of  the  finest  texture.  To  such  an 
extent  did  he  indulge  this  vanity  that  he  never  wore,  even  at  work,  any 
but  the  finest  of  Irish  linen  shirts. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  kettle-drum  was  Emanuel  Obetz.  He  had 
a peculiar  habit  of  holding  his  head  to  one  side  on  becoming  absorbed  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  At  such  times  he  would  rattle  his  drum 
sticks  with  such  marvellous  rapidity  that  we  boys  would  become  en- 
tranced for  the  moment,  and  in  our  admiration  of  what  we  regarded  as 
the  very  quintessence  of  music,  would  invariably  applaud  him  to  the 
echo. 

The  fifer,  John  Malone,  of  Newmanstown,  was  rather  fond  of 
“wetting  his  whistle,”  but  the  more  he  would  indulge  in  this  weakness 
the  louder  and  better  he  could  play,  at  least  that  was  the  general  verdict 
among  us  boys. 

At  the  time  I speak  of  Schaefferstown  boasted  of  a volunteer  com- 
pany called  the  “Fencibles,”  organized  by  Capt.  John  Pfleger,  but  in  my 
time  commanded  by  Capt.  Michael  Keath,  whose  soldierly  bearing  is 
still  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind.  Henry  Stohler  and  Martin  Ream  were 
the  lieutenants  of  the  company,  and  Henry  Bucks  was  the  orderly  ser- 
geant. Their  armory  was  on  the  second  floor  of  Emanuel  Obetz’ s shop. 
This  company  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  military 
organizations  in  the  county,  and  as  you  may  readily  infer,  we  boys  felt 
exceedingly  proud  of  it.  On  “Battalion”  Day  the  volunteers  took  the 
lead  in  all  the  field  evolutions,  and  being  arrayed  in  handsome  uniforms 
and  well-drilled,  naturally  constituted  the  chief  attraction,  especially 
among  the  fair  sex. 

The  cavalry  companies,  of  which  there  were  two  in  my  time,  were 
commanded  respectively  by  Capt.  Adam  Stubbs,  of  Stouchsburg,  and 
Capt.  David  Tice,  of  Myerstown.  One  of  these  companies  was  always 
present  at  the  muster,  and  with  their  dazzling  plumes,  scarlet  uniforms, 
sabres  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  and  mounted  on  prancing  steeds,  they 
presented  a most  exciting  spectacle  to  old  and  young  alike. 
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Chas.  M.  Zerbe,  Bsq.,  of  Lebanon,  who  then  resided  in  Schaeffers- 
town,  says,  in  his  recollections  of  one  of  their  parades,  “In  mental  vision 
I can  still  see  them  charging  down  Market  street,  their  bugles  braying, 
sabres  flashing,  scabbards  rattling,  and  horse-hair  plumes  streaming  in 
the  air.  Their  uniforms  were  scarlet,  and  their  helmets  of  brass  and 
enamelled  leather,  with  plumes  streaming  down  the  back.  As  they  were 
coming  down  the  street  at  full  charge,  shouting  as  loud  as  they  could,  it 
did  not  require  a very  strong  effort  of  the  youthful  imagination  to  trans- 
form those  quiet  and  harmless  citizens  into  demons  ready  to  destroy  every- 
thing before  them.” 

But  the  glamour  of  such  a scene  greatly  exaggerated  the  bravery 
which  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  arm  of  the  service,  for  we 
boys  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  foot  soldier,  who  comes  in  closer  contact 
with  the  enemy,  and  who  frequently  is  obliged,  in  a charge,  to  rush  right 
up  to  the  very  cannon’s  mouth,  is  really  the  braver  of  the  two.  The 
cavalry  participated  in  most  of  the  field  evolutions,  but  seldom  took  part 
in  the  sham  battles. 

But  to  return  to  the  “tented  field.”  This  field  was  for  a long  time 
the  same,  and  is  situated  on  Tower  Hill  directly  east  of  the  Fountain  lot, 
or  what  at  present  is  known  as  the  Park.  All  around  the  field  stands  had 
been  erected  where  lemonade  and  peanut  venders  were  doing  a thriving 
business  ; and  many  a boy  and  girl  of  larger  as  well  as  smaller  growth  had 
saved  their  pennies  for  the  treat  in  store  for  them  on  “Battalion”  Day. 
The  larger  boys  and  men  who  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  taverns  be- 
fore coming  to  the  field,  of  course,  looked  with  disdain  upon  the  vendor 
of  lemonade,  but  did  ample  justice  to  the  peanuts.  Indeed,  such  was 
their  fondness  for  this  toothsome  nut  that,  if  it  was  necessary  on  the  march 
to  change  from  one  position  to  another  in  order  to  get  at  the  peanuts,  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  the  act,  and  owing  to  the 
laxity  of  military  discipline  in  those  days,  I never  knew  of  a single  in- 
stance where  this  disobedience  was  punished  by  a night  in  the  guard 
house. 

Compared  with  the  present  day,  those  stands  displayed  less  variety 
of  refreshments  but  made  up  by  an  originality  of  design, in  some  instances 
very  comical,  and  refreshing  indeed.  I remember  one  on  which,  dis- 
played in  large  uncouth  letters,  the  sign  “Caks  an  Bir,”  which,  to  us 
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youngsters,  was  much  more  refreshing  than  the  Caks  an  Bir  themselves. 
At  that  time  there  lived  and  flourished  in  the  village  of  SchaelTerstown 
two  very  estimable  old  ladies  who  kept  cake  and  mead  establishments, 
the  fame  of  which  had  extended  far  and  wide.  On  “Battalion”  Day 
these  hucksters,  as  they  were  termed,  occupied  stands  on  the  field,  and 
although  greatly  envived  by  their  neighboring  hucksters,  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit  be  it  said  they  were  never  known  to  be  guilty  of  any 
“speak*-easy”  arrangements  with  their  customers,  but  religiously  adhered 
to  the  simple  letters  of  their  sign.  Quite  a spirit  of  rivalry  existed  be- 
tween these  ladies  each  claiming  a superior  article  of  refreshment,  but  in 
my  time  the  “Lebkucha”  and  mead  furnished  by  “Moll”  Dissinger 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  greatest  popularity.  They  also  sold  a confection 
called  “Dove  Letters,”  which  was  quite  popular,  particularly  among  the 
young  people  at  that  time,  but  which  has  long  since  been  supplanted  by 
other  and  more  tempting  preparations  of  sweat  meats.  Their  booths,  as 
well  as  their  shops,  had  become  the  trysting  place  of  many  a love-sick 
swain  and  sweetheart,  whose  cooing  and  billing,  I have  no  doubt,  was 
very  much  enhanced  by  the  delicious  cakes  and  refreshing  mead  fur- 
nished by  these  good  old  dames. 

No  stand  was  looked  upon  as  complete  unless  it  contained  a bounti- 
ful supply  of  the  ubiquitous  ginger  cake  and  pretzels,  at  that  time  the 
greatest  of  all  refreshments,  and  woe  be  unto  the  young  man  who  was 
matrimonially  inclined  if  he  failed  to  secure  a plentiful  supply  of  the 
former  for  his  best  girl  or  happened  to  be  caught  in  a ginger  cake  flirta- 
tion with  another  girl.  Such  a slight  was  sure  to  breed  mischief  and 
that  sometimes  of  the  direst  sort. 

Among  the  young  people  who  would  gather  around  these  stands  in 
their  rustic  simplicity,  casting  shy  glances  at  each  other,  but  mortally 
afraid  to  make  further  advances,  nothing  broke  the  ice  quicker  than  an 
offer  to  treat  the  girls  to  ginger  cake.  It  appeared  to  be  the  sine  qua  non 
upon  which  hinged  all  their  matrimonial  prospects,  and  being  moreover 
a cheap  barter  for  the  affections,  it  could  not  help  but  be  universally 
popular. 

Some  of  the  hucksters  came  a considerable  distance  to  attend  these 
gatherings,  but  only  one  other  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  that  is 
Emanuel  Gockley,  who  lived  several  miles  south  of  Schaefferstown.  He 
certainly  owned  the  sorriest-looking  turnout  I ever  saw  before  or  since. 
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He  would  be  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  day  in  question,  and  the  last  to 
leave.  He  differed  very  much,  however,  from  the  hucksters  of  the  pres- 
ent day  in  being  a very  pious  man  ; and,  although  his  patience  must 
have  been  sorely  tried  on  many  an  occasion  by  the  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  who  would  continually  taunt  him  with  his  forlorn-looking  team, 
yet  I never  knew  him  to  lose  his  temper.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  tantalize  this  good  old  man,  and  the  writer  pleads 
guilty  of  having  been  tempted  more  than  once  to  hang  his  hat  on  the  pro- 
jecting hip-bones  of  the  poor  beast,  while  his  owner  was  seated  on  a 
bench  nearby,  busily  engaged  in  discussing  politics  or  religion  with  one 
of  his  neighbors.  It  was  a common  saying  along  his  route  that  he  fed 
his  horse  on  shavings,  and  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  animal  cer- 
tainly did  not  belie  the  charge.  Moving  along  at  a snail’s  pace,  he  would 
be  occupied  all  day  and  frequently  far  into  the  night,  in  disposing  of  his 
stock  which  usually  consisted  of  a half  a bushel  of  chestnuts  or  shell- 
barks,  with  now  and  then  a small  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Nat- 
urally his  wants  as  well  as  those  of  his  beast  were  few,  and  his  meagre 
income  no  doubt  proved  amply  sufficient  for  both.  This  good  old  man 
has  long  ago  gone  to  his  reward,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  faithful  steed 
has  at  last  found  a plentiful  supply  of  hay  and  oats  in  the  haven  provided 
for  all  good  horses. 

The  great  moral  showman.  Tindsay,  with  his  immortal  “Waff el- 
bach,”  was  wont  to  give  exhibitions  at  these  gatherings.  He  was  the 
Barnum  of  that  day,  and  wherever  he  went  with  his  show,  large  crowds 
would  generally  follow  him.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a great  wit,  and 
rough  and  uncouth  as  the  most  of  his  jokes  must  have  been,  he  generally 
managed  to  keep  his  audience  in  a roar  of  laughter.  My  informant,  Wm. 
Bobb,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  a number  of  interesting  facts,  connected 
with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  says  that  at  one  of  Lindsay’s  Schaeffers- 
town  performances  he  told  his  audience  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
a big  fair  in  Berks  County,  “and,”  said  he,  “to  show  you  how  big  it 
really  was,  the  crowd  consumed  Hecenteen  cords  of  ginger  bread  in  one 
day  ” 

Wm,  Herzog,  from  Europe,  managed  the  “Elying  Horses,”  the  most 
popular  amusement  of  that  day.  It  was  considered  a great  feat  among 
us  boys  to  be  able  to  keep  astride  one  of  the  wooden  horses  as  you  were 
being  whirled  around  the  circle  at  lightning  speed,  and  the  daring  (?) 
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rider  was  always  regarded  by  the  timid  bystanders  as  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  Above  the  din  of  the  noisy  crowd  and  the  discordant  music  of  the 
crazy  hand-organ,  I can  still  hear  the  owner  of  this  merry-go-round 
call  out  at  frequent  intervals,  “Here  is  a leere  coach  for  a phar,” 
(here  is  an  empty  coach  for  a pair) . As  a younger  boy  I remember  how 
itchingly  I longed  for  a ride  on  this  merry-go  round,  but  finally,  when 
the  opportunity  came,  my  courage  had  deserted  me.  However,  I subse- 
quently conquered  my  foolish  timidity  sufficiently  to  try  it,  and  very  soon 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  as  much  zest  as  the  rest. 
As  a very  small  boy  I was  much  puzzled  by  the  peculiar  antics  of  the 
couples  in  the  coaches,  but  soon  learned  that  they  were  due  to  the  fact 
the  happy  pairs  were  really  and  truly  moving  on  “the  wings  of  love 
and  who  knows  but  that  this  very  inspiration  of  the  poet  had  its  origin 
in  the  “leere  coach.” 

Of  the  field  evolutions  I remember  very  little  except  that  they  were 
frequently  interspersed  with  “parade  rest.”  During  these  intervals  it 
was  a common  sight  to  see  some  gay  trooper,  all  ablaze  with  the  glory  of 
the  hour,  surrounded  by  and  receiving  the  homage  of  a bevy  of  pretty 
girls,  much  to  the  disgust  and  envy  of  the  less  favored  militia  men.  This 
unkind  display  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex  naturally  stirred 
up  a feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  volunteer  and  militia,  which,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  now  and  then  culminated  in  a fight.  It  was,  however,  only 
a repetition  of  the  old  story  of  the  jealous  knights  of  history  and  their 
deadly  feuds  constantly  inspired  and  fed  by  the  tender  passion. 

At  one  of  the  Schaefferstown  musters  a certain  “high  private  in  the 
rear  ranks,  ” after  imbibing  too  freely,  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  was  the  captain  of  the  company,  and  immediately  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks,  shouting  to  his  comrades  that  he  was  no  longer  a private  soldier. 
Assuming  the  attitude  of  an  officer,  he  was  about  to  give  the  command 
when,  in  the  act  of  walking  backwards,  he  slipped  and  fell  “on  a cushion 
which  Providence,  or  Minerva,  or  St.  Nicholas,  or  some  coward  had 
kindly  prepared  for  his  reception,”  and  which  happily  prevented  what 
might  otherwise  have  proved  a serious  mishap.  His  ignominious  fall 
quickly  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  sneaked  back  to  his  place  in 
the  ranks,  wiser  and  minus  his  martial  conceit  for  that  day  at  least. 

We  are  told  that  on  another  occasion  two  videttes,  who  had  been 
stationed  near  a barn  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  when  they  saw  the  enemy 
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approaching,  simultaneously  discharged  their  pieces,  but  instead  of  re- 
treating toward  the  main  body,  as  they  had  been  instructed,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled  into  the  barn  and  hid  in  a pile  of  straw.  Naturally 
this  cowardly  movement  resulted  in  their  capture,  but,  thanks  to  the 
harmless  nature  of  the  engagement,  they  were  immediately  paroled,  mi- 
nus, however,  their  arms  and  honor  as  soldiers. 

In  my  boyhood  days  there  existed  a bitter  feud  between  several  fam- 
ilies, some  of  which  lived  in  the  town,  while  the  others  resided  several 
miles  south  of  it.  These  families  took  great  pride  in  their  pugilistic  at- 
tainments, and  these  feuds,  while  not  as  fatal  in  their  final  results  as 
those  still  existing  in  so  many  Southern  families,  were  constantly  kept 
alive  by  the  fights  which  would  be  sure  to  take  place  on  “Battalion”  Day. 

As  a rule,  I believe  the  people  in  those  days  were  just  as  peaceably 
inclined  as  those  of  to-day,  but  the  indulgence  in  strong  drink  being  no 
doubt  carried  to  greater  excess  than  now,  to  it  I am  iriclined  to  ascribe 
those  brutal  exhibitions  more  than  to  any  real  feeling  of  animosity  exist, 
ing  between  them.  Naturally  each  faction  claimed  superior  fighting 
qualities,  and  it  was  simply  beyond  their  moral  endurance  to  lie  long  un- 
der the  ban  of  defeat,  hence  the  frequently  recurring  encounters  when- 
ever the  two  factions  met  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  I remember  dis- 
tinctly being  an  eye  witness  to  one  of  those  brutal  fights  in  which  one  of 
the  men  was  about  being  overpowered  by  the  friends  of  his  opponent, 
when  the  brother,  seeing  the  danger,  went  to  the  rescue  and  had  his  ear 
bitten  off.  I shall  never  forget  the  fright  it  gave  me  to  see  the  man  all 
covered  with  blood  as  he  was  dragged  from  the  scene  by  his  companions. 

I recall  another  fight,  in  which  the  two  men  pitted  against  each 
other  were  unequally  matched,  and  after  exchanging  a few  blows,  the 
cowardly  party,  David  Dullenbahn,  took  to  his  heels,  closely  followed 
by  his  plucky  opponent,  John  Hauser,  who  lost  no  time  in  accelerating 
his  retreat  by  “diverse  grievous  and  dishonorable  visitations  of  sole 
leather.”  Hauser  was  a member  of  the  “Fencibles,”  and  Dullenbahn 
belonged  to  the  military,  which  fact  furnished  strong  proof  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  volunteers  over  the  militia,  in  the  matter  of  personal 
bravery  at  least. 

As  a faithful  chronicler  of  public  events  and  public  men,  I must  not 
forget  to  mention  another  very  important  personage  who  figured  more 
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conspicuously  perhaps  than  any  other  single  individual  at  those  yearly 
gatherings.  Although  not  connected  with  any  of  the  military  organi2a- 
tions  then  present,  he  was  every  inch  a soldier,  and  claimed  to  have 
served  under  Napoleon  the  First.  He  was  a native  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
but  had  emigrated  to  this  country  early  in  life,  and  settled  on  a small 
farm  a mile  or  more  from  Schaefferstown.  This  man  was  Gottfried 
Kohl,  whom  the  citizens  of  Heidelberg  township  had  elevated  to  the 
very  responsible  position  of  constable,  which  he  held  during  successive 
terms  for  many  year.  His  long  continuance  in  office  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  better  qualified  for  the  position  than  any  one  else  in  the 
community,  but  simply  because  the  office  was  neither  desirable  nor  re- 
munerative. Notwithstanding  his  plebeian  birth  he  was  a man  of  strong 
autocratic  instincts,  and  his  official  position  afforded  him  many  desirable 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  little  brief  authority. 

In  his  official  capacity,  his  presence  on  Battalion  Day  was  of  course 
necessary,  and  I can  assure  you  he  was  very  particular  to  impress  one  and 
all  with  the  fact  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  law. 

Long  before  the  military  had  assembled  he  could  be  seen  on  his 
charger,  “Barney,”  dashing  hither  and  thither  in  true  cavalry  style,  in- 
specting the  field  of  operations.  But  we  regret  very  much  to  be  obliged 
to  record  the  fact  that  his  inordinate  thirst,  during  all  public  demonstra- 
tions, as  well  as  on  many  private  occasions,  led  to  such  frequent  libations 
that  long  before  the  day  was  over  his  constabulary  dignity  would  be  en- 
tirely lost  in  a state  of  maudlin  stupidity.  But  no  matter,  however  deep 
his  potations,  his  vociferations  would  lose  none  of  their  authoritative 
tones,  and  I must  confess  that  we  boys  were  mortally  afraid  of  him  at 
such  times,  although  his  fearless  riding  and  grotesque  attitudes  on  horse- 
back always  afforded  us  much  amusement. 

Many  a time  I was  startled  in  my  sleep  by  the  noise  of  this  galloping 
steed  or  the  strange  and  terrible  oaths  of  his  master  on  his  way  home  af  - 
ter  a night’s  debauch.  He  always  claimed  that  he  swore  in  French,  but 
as  none  of  us  were  familiar  with  the  language,  were  believed  it  was  only 
some  horrible  gibberish  of  his  own. 

I am  furthermore  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  decidedly  a 
most  successful  disturber  of  the  peace,  but  generally  in  a harmless  way  ; 
and  it  was  indeed  a fortunate  thing  for  the  good  people  of  Schaefferstown 
that  his  services  as  a public  functionary  were  seldom  required. 
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His  military  experience  gave  him  frequent  opportunity  for  gratuitous 
advice  to  those  who  had  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  day.  At  such 
times  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  I have  no  doubt 
the  recipients  of  his  generous  assistance  were  only  too  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  superior  knowledge,  for  you  must  remember  that  the  mili- 
tary attainments  of  those  militia  officers,  as  a rule,  were  almost  as  crude 
as  the  material  they  were  endeavoring  to  train.  He  was  a firm  believer 
in  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and,  as  I am  informed,  for  some  time  after 
the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  would  not  accept  the  fact  of 
the  success  of  the\>erman  army.  Gottfried,  like  his  antipode,  Emanuel 
Gockley,  the  huckster,  has  long  since  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  last,  and  to  us  boys  the  most  anxious  feature  of  the  day’s  pro- 
gram, was  the  sham-battle.  Owing  to  the  limited  space  of  ground  and 
the  absence  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  these  battles  had  to  be  conducted  on 
a very  modest  scale.  As  a preliminary  step,  there  were  no  skirmishers 
deployed  to  feel  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  nor  were  there 
any  attempts  made  after  the  action  had  actually  begun  to  engage  in  any 
flank  movements,  so  demoralizing  and  frequently  so  disastrous  to  an 
army,  but  the  whole  affair  consisted  simply  of  two  lines  of  battle  prob- 
ably two  hundred  yards  apart,  which  at  the  given  signal  would  commence 
firing  and  start  toward  each  other  at  a double  quick.  As  a non-comba- 
tant I was,  of  course,  too  much  frightened  by  the  shouts  of  the  men, 
which  really  were  more  demoralizing  than  the  roar  of  musketry,  to  no- 
tice if  the  charges  and  counter-charges  actually  culminated  in  a hand-to- 
hand  encounter.  However,  this  much  I remember,  when  the  battle  was 
over  you  could  not  distinguish  between  victor  and  vanquished,  from 
which  I suppose  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  conflict  was  a bloodless 
one.  It  lasted  but  a few  minutes,  but  I can  assure  you  those  were  anx- 
ious moments  to  us  boys,  to  whom  the  whole  thing  appeared  warlike 
enough.  What  the  effect  would  have  been  had  the  affair  been  made 
mote  realistic  by  the  booming  of  cannon  or  the  wild  charge  of  a troop  of 
Rough  Riders,  I leave  you  to  judge.  Not  even  in  after  years,  when  en- 
gaged in  real  battle,  did  we  feel  more  seriously  impressed  than  on  the  oc- 
casion of  these  sham  battles. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  repeat,  while  it  is  true  that  the  original  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania  came  hither  to  escape  the  military  bondage  as  well  as 
the  religious  oppression  at  home,  it  is  equally  true  that  her  citizens  re- 
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aponded  cheerfully  and  nobly  to  the  call  to  arms  during  the  Revolution  ; 
and  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  the  citizens  of  Lebanon  county  were 
again  just  as  prompt  to  answer  the  call  of  the  government,  showing 
most  conclusively  that,  notwithstanding  the  demoralizing  influences 
which  surrounded  the  militia  law,  the  seed  that  was  sown  at  those  yearly 
musters,  modest  and  unpretending  as  they  were,  had  a tendency  to  keep 
alive  the  military  instincts,  and  finally  when  the  emergency  came,  it 
suddenly  ripened  into  a citizen  soldiery  whose  record  during  our  inter- 
necine struggle  stands  unsurpassed,  and  to  day  adorns  one  of  the  bright- 
est pages  of  our  nation’s  history. 
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